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With  this  nun  her  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Notes  begins  the  second  volume. 
The  con  inents  which  have  been  made  show  that  there  is  need  for  such  a  medium 
of  communication  and  we  hope  to  make  it  of  more  and  more  practical  value  to 
our  -  library  workers.  We  will  be  glad  to  receive  criticisms  and  suggestions  of 
points  which  will  add  to  its  usefulness. 


During  the  year  hist  closed  there  have  been  evidences  of  awakening  interest  along 
library  lines  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Owing  to  the  business  depression  there  has 
been  a  hesitation  to  go  ahead  with  the  campaign  for  support  but  we  feel  sure 
that  there  will  be  several  new  libraries  opened  within  a  very  short  time.  Those 
interested  in  such  movements  should  realize  that  money  is  needed  to  carry  on  such 
work,  and  plenty  of  it.  There  is  also  need  that  the  income  should  be  certain.  It 
is  of  importance  that  the  workers  should  be  able  to  look  ahead  and  make  plans 
for  the  future.  It  should  be  the  definite  purpose  of  every  librarian  to  get  the 
people  to  read  the  books  which  are  worth  while.  To  do  this  most  easily  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  moments  when  people  are  interested  in  certain  subjects  to 
put  before  them  books  on  those  subjects.  When  people  are  thinking  and  talking 
about  Lincoln,  books  about  him  should  be  at  hand.  When  the  destruction  of 
Messina  by  earthquake  is  uppermost  in  the  mind,  books  about  earthquakes  should 
be  prominent.  All  this  means  that  the  librarian  must  be  able  to  look  ahead  to  see 
what  is  coming  and  get  ready  for  it  and  also  build  up  a  well  rounded  collection 
which  will  give  something  on  any  subject  that  may  come  up.  For  this  a  regular 
income  is  necessary. 

We  therefore  urge  that  the  question  of  support  shall  be  squarely  presented  to 
the  municipal  authorities  with  the  request  for  an  appropriation.  The  library,  if 
properly  managed,  will  be  a  great  thing  for  the  town  and  the  burden  of  its  sup¬ 
port  should  not  fall  on  a  few'  but  on  the  entire  community,  This  can  be  done  more 
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equitably  and  easily  by  a  slight  tax  than  in  any  other  way.  There  is  always  op¬ 
position  to  raising  the  taxes  but  this  dies  away  after  the  library  has  been  started 
and  we  do  not  know  of  an  instance  in  which  a  library  properly  supported  by  a 
town  has  been  given  up,  no  matter  how  serious  the  opposition  at  first. 


On  looking  over  some  of  the  back  numbers  of  the  Library  Journal  we  have  found 
several  articles  which  in  spite  of  their  date  are  applicable  to  present  day  needs. 
The  principles  laid  down  are  of  universal  application  and  should  be  familiar  to 
all  library  workers.  As  many  of  these  numbers  are  out  of  print  and  inaccessible, 
especially  to  the  smaller  and  newer  libraries,  we  are  planning  to  reprint  them  in 
our  columns  and  thus  bring  them  to  the  reach  of  all.  This  month  we  reprint  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Peck,  of  the  Gloversvillle,  N.  Y.,  Public  Library,  on  ‘ 1  Adaptation,  of 
Libraries  to  Local  Needs.”  This  appeared  in  1895,  but  it  is  still  fresh  and  will 
repay  the  time  taken  in  reading  and  digesting  it.  It  was  originally  read  before 
the  New  York  State  Library  Association  and  contained  references  to  New  York 
laws  and  conditions.  With  the  permission  of  Mr.  Peck  these  have  been  omitted 
in  the  reprint  but  otherwise  there  has  been  no  change. 


The  Washington  County  Free  Library,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  is  doing  a  unique 
work  in  its  book  wagon  service.  By  this  means  the  rural  population  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  selection  from  several  hundred  books  which  are  brought 
periodically  to  the  very  doors.  In  the  seventh  annual  report  of  this  library  Miss 
Titcomb,  the  librarian,  in  speaking  of  the  book  wagon  work  expresses  the  spirit 
of  modern  library  work  in  the  following  words: 

“As  yet  no  better  way  has  been  found  of  reaching  rural  communities  than  this 
form  of  house  to  house  delivery.  It  far  exceeds  the  traveling  library  or  de¬ 
posit  station  in  its  usefulness,  in  that  the  personal  element  enters  into  the  work. 
The  tastes  of  the  individual  can  be  consulted;  if  there  are  children,  attention  can 
be  called  to  the  books  which  will  please  them,  if  the  wagon  does  not  contain  what 
is  desired,  a  memorandum  can  be  taken,  then  and  there,  and  the  book  mailed  to 
the  individual.  Furthermore,  the  work  of  the  library  in  a  community  is  never 
solely  to  supply  known  wants  but  ever  and  always  to  be  on  the  alert  to  create 
a  demand.  The  gospel  of  books  is  like  the  gospel  of  eternal  life  for  which  the 
world  has  never  hungered  until  it  has  been  brought  to  it  by  the  zeal  of  its  min¬ 
isters.  So  with  books.  The  time  has  passed  when  it  seemed  all  sufficient  to  open 
the  doors  with  the  invitation,  ‘ 1  Here  is  a  library  free  as  air  to  all  who  wish  to  use 
it.”  The  librarian  has  learned  that  as  far  as  lies  within  his  resources,  it  is  his 
businss  to  see  that  the  right  book  reaches  the  right  person,  even  if  it  involves  con¬ 
vincing  the  person  that  he  wants  the  book.” 


For  the  convenience  of  those  libraries  using  books  in  foreign  languages  the 
Commission  has  had  the  following  notice  translated  into  ten  languages  and  printed 
on  a  slip  to  be  pasted  in  the  books:  “This  book  may  be  kept  two  weeks.  If  kept 
longer  than  this  a  fine  of  two  cents  a  day  will  be  charged.”  The  languages  are, 
Bohemian,  French,  German,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Polish,  Bussian,  Slavic,  Swedish, 
and  Yiddish.  These  will  be  supplied  in  limited  quantities  to  Pennsylvania  libraries 
without  expense.  If  libraries  outside  the  State  should  wish  such  notices  they  can 
be  had  at  nominal  expense. 
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FIELD  NOTES.  . 

Alexandria. 

The  Memorial  Library  Lecture  Course  at  Alexandria  was  opened  October  22, 
with  Benjamin  Chapin  presenting  his  famous  historical  play  entitled  “ Lincoln 
at  the  White  House.  ” 

Allentown. 

The  M.  U.  M.  Circle  of  Allentown,  which  is  raising  money  for  a  new  library, 
edited  a  library  edition  of  the  Allentown  Morning  Call  in  October,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  library  fund.  The  paper  contained  twenty-four  pages  of  material  about 
Allentown,  its  business,  educational  institutions,  history  and  progress  with  a  goodly 
space  devoted  to  the  library  effort.  This  work  was  done  entirely  by  the  young 
ladies  of  the  M.  U.  M.  Circle.  The  edition  was  exhausted  almost  immediately. 

Carlisle. 

Miss  Gertrude  Beed,  of  Newville,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  J.  Herman 
Bosler  Memorial  Library  at  Carlisle,  to  succeed  Mr.  W.  Homer  Ames,  who  re¬ 
signed  in  October. 

Chester. 

Miss  Mary  Davis,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1907,  New  York  State  Library 
School,  1908,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  West  End  Library,  Chester. 

Erie. 

A  new  branch  library  has  been  established  in  St.  Mary’s  School  on  Tenth  Street. 
Foxburg. 

The  town  of  Foxburg  has  been  offered  the  gift  of  a  library  building  by  Miss 
Hannah  Fox.  The  library  building  will  be  maintained  by  Miss  Fox  and  the  town 
will  support  the  library  as  heretofore.  An  enthusiastic  meeting  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  gift  was  held  January  18. 

Harrisburg. 

Harrisburg  is  planning  for  a  new  library. 

Jenkintown. 

The  Abington  Library  at  Jenkintown  has  been  offered  the  gift  of  a  new  li¬ 
brary  building  by  the  president  of  the  library  association,  Mr.  Clement  B.  New- 

bold. 

Lancaster. 

Miss  Marian  Spencer  Skeele,  a  graduate  of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1907,  and 
of  the  Western  Beserve  University  Library  School,  1908,  has  been  appointed  li¬ 
brarian  of  the  A.  Herr  Smith  Memorial  Library  at  Lancaster. 

Lock  Haven. 

The  city  council  of  Lock  Haven  have  accepted  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Annie  H. 
Boss  for  a  library.  This  is  to  be  merged  with  the  existing  Price  Library,  now  con¬ 
ducted  as  a  subscription  institution. 

Philadelphia. 

Two  new  branch  libraries  are  to  be  opened  in  Philadelphia  during  January. 
They  will  be  known  as  the  Wissahieken  Branch  and  the  Chestnut  Hill  Branch. 
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Pittsburgh. 

The  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  for  December, 
contains  a  list  of  “Bedtime  Reading  for  Children;  a  List  for  Mothers. ”  There 
are  eight  titles  for  children  under  eight  years  of  age  and  twenty-two  titles  for  chil¬ 
dren  from  eight  to  twrelve  years  of  age. 

Phoenixville. 

The  library  at  Phoenixville  is  now  open  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  charge  of  a 
special  attendant. 

Williamsport. 

A  course  of  free  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  James  V.  Brown  Memorial 
Library  will  be  given  beginning  January  2,  and  concluding  February  5.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  names  of  Dr.  J.  Duncan  Spaeth  of  Princeton,  John  Cowper  Powys  of 
the  extension  staff  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  O.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  librarian  of 
James  V.  Brown  Library,  Dr.  Hardin  Craig  of  Princeton  and  Frank  Stephens  of  the 
Henry  George  Society. 


STATE  EDUCATIONAL-MUSEUM. 

•Uj 

Lantern  Slides. 

The  State  Educational  Museum,  in  charge  of  Miss  Alicia  M.  Zierden,  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  loan  collections  of  lantern  slides  for  the  use  of  schools,  educational  so¬ 
cieties,  and  clubs  throughout  the  State,  entirely  free  of  charge. 

The  subjects  include  geography,  travel,  botany,  zoology,  physical  geography, 
history,  art,  architecture,  transportation,  industries  and  education.  There  are  at 
present  forty-five  hundred  slides  available.  Requests  should  be  addressed  to  Miss 
Alicia  M.  Zierden,  State  Museum,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  STAFF  MEETING  AT  PHOENIXVILLE. 

The  neighborhood  staff  meeting  held  at  Phoenixville  Nov.  20,  1908,  was  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  Round  Table  discussion  on  Loan  Work,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Keystone  State  Library  Association  at  Wilkes-Barre  in  October.  Several  librar¬ 
ians  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  realized  the  desirability  of  the  plan  for  staff 
meetings  suggested  and  accordingly  planned  to  m<eet  at  Phoenixville  in  November. 
The  librarians  present  were  Miss  Kenworthy  of  Chester,  Miss  Serrill  of  Darby, 
Miss  Lehman  of  Conshohocken,  Miss  Shomo  of  Hamburg,  Miss  Price  of  Harrisburg, 
Miss  Ridpath  of  Jenkintown,  Miss  Mumford  of  Norristown,  Miss  Pennypacker  and 
Miss  Watson  of  Phoenixville,  and  Miss  Kaltenbacli  of  Royersford. 

The  sessions  were  planned  with  reference  to  train  schedules  and  the  morning  ses¬ 
sion  was  held  at  the  library  building.  A  delightful  lunch  was  served  by  the 
hostess,  Mrs.  Janies  Pennypacker  and  Miss  Griffin  in  the  dining  room  of  the  Parish 
House,  and  the  afternoon  meeting  was  held  in  the  Guild  room  of  the  Parish  House. 

By  request  the  greater  part  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  the  question  of  book 
selection.  Each  one  present  gave  her  own  experiences  and  opinions  and  copious 
notes  were  taken.  The  question  of  co-operative  study  of  different  classes  of  books 
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was  broached  and  resulted  in  definite  assignment  of  subjects,  to  the  various  li¬ 
brarians  present. 

Reports  on  these  subjects  will  be  given  at  the  next  meeting  to  be  held  the  third 
Wednesdav  in  Februarv,  at  Xorristown. 

•>  y  * 


NEW  LIBRARIES. 

Four  new  libraries  have  opened  their  doors  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  since 
the  last  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Notes.  The  libraries  at  Union  City  and 
Wellsville  opened  on  the  same  day. 

Apollo. 

Apollo  dedicated  its  library  December  22.  The  Kiskiminetas  Valley  Woman’s 
Club  is  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the  institution.  The  club  has  given 
•their  room  for  library  use  three  days  in  the  week  and  the  books  and  furnishings 
are  the  gift  of  the  citizens  of  the  town.  The  book  shelves  and  tables,  in  weathered 
oak,  were  made  by  one  of  the  men  who  is  interested  in  the  effort.  There  are  now 
between  six  and  seven  hundred  volumes  available  for  circulation  and  a  number  of 
current  magazines  on  the  reading  table. 

The  Kiskkiminetas  Valley  Woman ’s  Club  presented  the  library  as  a  Christmas 
gift  to  the  town  of  Apollo. 

Chester. 

The  West  End  Library  of  Chester,  was  formally  given  to  the  people  of  South 
Chester  by  the  mayor  at  the  meeting  held  in  the  library  hall  on  the  evening  oi 
January  2,  1909.  The  building  known  as  the  old  Borough  Hall,  situated  in  a  park 
in  South  Chester,  was  obtained  for  library  purposes  by  a  group  of  men  who  be¬ 
lieved  a  free  library  was  needed  in  that  part  of  the  city.  The  building  has  been 
put  in  good  repair  and  the  first  floor  fitted  for  library  use,  the  hall  on  the  second 
floor  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  library  for  educational  work. 

The  citizens  of  Chester  have  spared  neither  time  nor  effort  to  make  the  library 
a  success,  several  men  giving  their  time  to  make  the  tables  and  bookcases,  the 
engineers  have  given  their  work  in  installing  the  heating  plant,  coal  has  been 
given  by  a  friend,  materials  for  painting  the  interior  were  furnished  at  cost, 
there  have  been  generous  gifts  of  books  and  several  fine  pictures  have  been  given 
by  an  artist  who  makes  his  home  in  Chester.  The  sendees  of  a  trained  librarian 
have  been  secured  and  the  work  promises  a  useful  future  if  only  adequate  support 
can  be  promised. 

Union  City. 

The  library  at  Union  City  is  the  result  of  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  women  of 
Union  City  working  through  the  literary  clubs.  There  has  been  an  effort  toward 
a  public  library  on  foot  for  several  months,  and  in  consequence  a  library  of  more 
than  a  thousand  books  is  offered  for  public  use.  Since  the  opening,  both  the 
sc-hoolboard  and  the  town  council  have  expressed  their  wish  to  aid  in  the  support 
of  this  institution.  The  library  occupies  a  suite  of  two  rooms  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  new  Home.  Bank  Building,  and  has  attractive  wood  work  shelving, 
chairs  and  tables  and  plenty  of  light  and  heat.  The  furniture  was  given  by  the 
various  furniture  factories  in  Union  City,  and  the  money  for  books  by  the  people 
of  the  town  who  also  gave  generously  of  their  private  libraries. 
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WelJsville. 

The  Wells  ville  library  is  the  gift  of  Eiehard  Wells  Young,  and  is  a  part  of  a 
school  building  erected  as  a  memorial  to  William  Wells  Young.  The  room  is 
finished  in  weathered  oak  with  cases  of  the  same  finish.  It  has  a  large  open  fire 
place  and  window  seats.  It  occupies  the  front  of  the  building  on  the  ground  floor 
and  has  a  beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  The  library  has  been  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  contains  many  books  not  usually  to  be  found  in  a  small  public 
library  collection. 


ADAPTATION  OF  LIBRARIES  TO  LOCAL  NEEDS. 

A,  L.  PECK,  GloversviUe  (N.  Y.),  Public  Library. 


Adaptation  to  environment  is  undoubtedly  one  of  nature’s  great  laws  which  is 
found  verified  in  all  conditions  of  life,  in  all  spheres  of  human  activity  and  enter¬ 
prise.  The  fittest  only  survives  by  strict  obedience  to  this  law  of  adaptation  and 
the  great  struggle  for  existence  becomes  comparatively  easy  by  quick  and  care¬ 
ful  adaptation  to  circumstances,  to  individual,  to  local  needs. 

Starting  from  these  premises,  it  must  be  conceded  that  libraries,  in  order  to 
prosper,  indeed  in  order  to  justify  their  existence,  must  fulfil  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  maintained,  and  can  only  do  so  by  adapting  themselves  to  local 
needs. 

I  am  even  inclined  to  go  a  step  further  and  maintain  that  wherever  there  is  a 
struggling,  languishing  library  it  has  become  so  by  not  complying  with  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  adaptation  to  local  needs,  neither  have  I  any  doubt  but  that  by  careful 
and  painstaking  efforts  many  of  these  institutions  might  be  resuscitated  and  be¬ 
come  not  only  useful  but  actually  necessary,  yea,  indispensable,  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  liealities. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  there  is  no  “  royal  road”  to  this  “  adaptation  to  local 
needs,  ’  ’  and  that  each  institution  must  work  out  its  1  1  own  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling.”  I  do  also  believe,  however,  that  there  are  a  few  general  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  all  efforts  to  make  a  library  useful  and  adapted  to  its  own 
community  can  be  based.  These  I  shall  attempt  to  indicate,  and  also  submit  for 
your  kind  consideration  a  concise  report  of  the  work  in  this  direction  as  done 
by  a  few  of  the  libraries  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Moral  Agencies  :  All  of  us  agree  that  the  library  must  be  founded  on  strictly 
moral  principles,  not  only  excluding  from  its  shelves  every  book  of  dubious  char¬ 
acter,  but  also  by  a  painstaking  and  scrupulous  selection  of  books  that  are 
pure  and  elevating. 

In  small  localities,  it  is  very  important  that  the  librarian  and  the  directors  of 
the  libraries  should  make  an  effort  to  interest  themselves  in  the  publications  offered 
for  sale  by  the  local  dealers.  The  library  may  be  ever  so  carefully  selected,  the 
librarian  ever  so  faithful,  but  if  the  town  is  swamped  by  police  news,  penny 
dreadfuls,  and  all  the  so-called  “black  literature,”  the  good  work  of  the  library 
will  not  only  be  hindered,  but  constantly  counteracted.  For  this  reason  I  would 
suggest  to  every  librarian:  make  yourself  acquainted  with  your  local  dealer  or 
dealers,  and  by  befriending  them,  make  them  understand  that  it  will  be  to  their 
interest  to  co-operate  with  the  library  in  its  effort  to  supply  nothing  but  the  best 
literature. 
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Educational  Agencies  :  There  is  no  part  of  library  work  more  productive  of 
usefulness  and  general  appreciation  than  that  done  by  the  library  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution. 

The  co-operation  of  library  and  school  has  been  so  ably  discussed,  and  so  much 
valuable  material  is  available  in  the  volumes  of  the  Library  Journal,  that  I  simply 
mention  this  valuable  means  of  adaptation  to  local  needs. 

However,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  order  to  co-operate 
with  the  schools,  the  library  must  directly  aid  and  supplement  tne  teacher’s  work. 
To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  librarian  to  make  himself  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  curriculum  of  the  school,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high 
school. 

The  superintendent  or  principal  will  always  be  ready  to  supply  the  library  with 
a  copy  of  the  course  of  study.  As  soon  as  the  teachers  understand  that  the  li¬ 
brarian  is  willing  and  able  to  aid  them  in  their  work,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  make 
their  wants  known,  and  gladly  furnish  full  information  regarding  their  school 
programs. 

The  librarian  must  know  the  requirements  and  needs  of  each  grade. 

Occasional  visits  to  the  schools,  attendance  at  teachers’  meetings,  talks  before 
teachers’  associations  and  teachers’  institutes  will  make  the  librarian  familiar  with 
the  needs  of  teachers  and  pupils  and  enable  him  to  make  the  library  better  adapted 
to  the  local  needs. 

Whether  it  is  the  function  of  the  public  library  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number 
of  copies  for  supplementary  reading  in  class  rooms  must  be  decided  by  the  local 
authorities.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  better  for  the  school  board  to  provide  all 
such  books  as  are  strictly  supplementary  readers. 

I  find  it  advisable,  not  only  to  co-operate  with  the  secular  schools,  but  also  with 
the  Sunday-schools.  In  fact,  my  own  experience  has  taught  me  that  in  small  places 
it  is  advantageous  that  there  should  be  but  one  library.  The  secular  reading 
generally  supplied  by  the  Sunday-schools  should  be  furnished  by  the  public  library, 
where  a  greater  collection  of  carefully  selected  books  is  available.  There  also 

should  be  in  every  library  a  biblical  and  ethical  department.  The  books  in  this 

department  must  by  no  means  be  denominational  or  sectarian  in  character.  A 
good  Bible  commentary,  a  Bible  dictionary,  a  concordance,  a  history  of  every 
creed,  denomination  or  sect  represented  in  the  respective  locality,  books  of  travel 
and  exploration  in  Bible  lands,  should  be  owned  by  every  well-established  library. 

Secure  the  co-operation  of  every  teacher  and  clergyman  in  your  locality  and  en¬ 
list  their  influence  in  behalf  of  your  library.  The  teacher  will  aid  in  the  guiding 
the  children  to  proper  and  helpful  reading  matter,  and  through  the  children  you 

will  plant  a  library  rootlet  in  every  home.  The  clergy  can  aid  you  in  moulding 

public  opinion  in  favor  of  your  library. 

Make  your  library  the  central  point  of  attraction  to  every  literary  society,  study 
class,  debating  club  and  "University  Extension  class.  Should  there  be  a  place  with¬ 
out  these  valuable  agencies  for  self-improvement,  then  organize  classes  of  this  kind 

in  the  library. 

As  often  as  programs  for  these  classes  are  made  up  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  librarian  examine  his  collection  and  make  up  deficiencies  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  as  to  enable  the  library  to  furnish  the  books  needed. 

Whenever  the  local  collection  of  books  is  not  sufficient  the  librarian  should  not 
hesitate  to  obtain  aid  from  the  State  Library  Commission. 

Local  Industries  and  Enterprises:  It  is  proper  that  every  library  should 
collect  books  and  pamphlets  that  bear  relation  to  local  industries  and  pursuits.  In 
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farming  regions,  publications  relating  to  agriculture  should  be  provided;  in  manu¬ 
facturing  towns,  especial  attention  will  have  to  be  given  to  literature  relating  to 
each  particular  branch  of  industry. 

Prompt  notice  in  the  local  newspapers  should  be  given  as  soon  as  new  publica¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  are  received.  I  find  that  public  documents,  like  the  reports  of 
the  United  States  consuls,  contain  considerable  valuable  information  of  interest  to 
manufacturers. 

The  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Labor,  as  well  as  the  reports  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  will  be  found  of  great  value  in  making  the 
library  useful  to  employer  as  well  as  to  employe. 

The  librarian  should  be  wide-awake  to  the  needs  of  the  workshop  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  he  endeavors  to  aid  the  school.  Every  library  should  contain  books 
on  the  relation  of  capital  and  labor,  employer  and  employe,  profit-sharing,  strikes, 
shop-councils  and  arbitration. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  every  community  that  its  working  population  should 
be  interested  in  the  proper  use  of  its  library.  Attention  should  also  be  given 
to  interest  the  working-men  in  the  classes  for  mutual  improvement,  especially  in 
classes  in  United  States  history,  civics  and  political  economy.  Many  a  boy  or 
girl,  man  or  woman,  will  be  found  anxious  to  avail  him  or  herself  of  every  occa¬ 
sion  for  making  up  deficiencies  of  early  school  training,  and  grasp  eagerly  every  op¬ 
portunity  for  intellectual  development  and  improvement. 

Not  only  the  established  local  industries  should  find  the  books  that  bear  rela¬ 
tion  to  them,  but  every  new  enterprise  also,  should  be  carefully  watched  and  in¬ 
formation  regarding  it  promptly  supplied.  If  electric  railroads  are  proposed  to  be 
constructed,  or  electric  lighting  introduced,  the  people  will  be  interested  in  books  on 
these  topics.  If  road  improvement  or  new  pavements  are  contemplated,  procure 
promptly  books  on  these  subjects.  The  library  should  always  be  ready  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  wants  of  the  day,  and  promptly  meet  the  demands  of  the  hour. 

Material  for  Local  History:  Another  means  of  adapting  the  library  to  local 
needs,  consists  in  the  collection  and  preservation  of  material  that  will  prove  of 
great  value  to  the  future  historian  of  the  locality.  Every  library,  no  matter  how 
small,  should  therefore  preserve  files  of  its  local  newspapers.  Annual  reports  of 
local  institutions,  educational  or  charitable,  the  reports  of  the  city  or  village  of¬ 
ficials,  as  well  as  directories  and  occasional  sermons,  lectures  or  addresses,  should 
be  procured  and  kept  intact. 

Books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  respective  locality,  as  well  as  photographs 
and  views,  deserve  the  attention  of  the  library,  and  a  collection  of  all  publications 
written  by  citizens  of  the  place,  whether  present  inhabitants  or  not.  should  be  se¬ 
cured  by  and  incorporated  in  the  library. 

In  collecting  ephemeral  prints  like  handbills,  programs  and  the  like,  good  judg¬ 
ment  will  have  to  be  exercised,  or  a  great  quantity  of  chaff  will  soon  accumulate, 
the  proper  care  of  which  will  prove  burdensome  and  expensive. 

An  occasional  appeal  to  the  citizens  through  a  circular  or  the  local  press  will 
often  be  rewarded  by  the  acquisition  of  valuable  material  consisting  of  books  or 
documents  bearing  upon  the  early  history  of  the  place. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  day  will  come  when  all  the  accumulated  his¬ 
torical  material  will  be  found  of  great  value  and  very  useful,  and  the  work  done  by 
the  library  in  collecting  and  preserving  it,  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  patrons 
of  the  library  and  the  citizens  in  general. 

Headers’  Wants:  Each  library  must  naturally  adapt  itself  to  the  wants  of  its 
readers.  While  it  is  impossible  to  meet  all  demands,  and  “he  who  tries  to  please 
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everybody  will  please  nobody/’  an  honest  effort  must  be  made  to  meet  all  just 
demands  as  far  as  the  means  of  the  library  will  permit  and  the  general  interest  will 
require.  The  library  ought  to  lead  the  taste  of  its  patrons  and  not  follow  it,  and 
the  wishes  of  the  public  should  be  considered  from  this  principle. 

New  and  popular  books  should  be  furnished  promptly  and  in  sufficient  number. 

Boqks  in  foreign  languages  should  be  supplied  wherever  required;  they  will 
bring  those  to  the  library  who  do  not  understand  English,  and  give  the  students 
of  these  languages  additional  facilities  for  self-improvement. 

The  publication  of  special  lists  of  available  books  on  timely  topics,  or  read¬ 
ing  lists  for  literary  clubs,  lists  that  will  aid  the  work  of  teachers  and  pupils, 
will  make  a  library  not  only  popular  but  also  adapted  to  local  needs;  and  a  liberal 
use  of  printer’s  ink  will  make  the  citizens  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the 
library  is  wide-awake  to  the  interests  of  the  locality  and  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  day.  The  library  that  proves  to  be  the  people’s  bureau  of  information  will 
quickly  be  recognized  as  an  educational  force  in  the  community  and  will  frequently 
befriend  those  who  otherwise  might  stay  away  from  the  library  or  oppose  it. 

Children’s  Reading:  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  every  community  that  its 
library  should  give  most  careful  attention  to  the  reading  of  the  young.  I  refrain, 
however,  from  discussing  this  subject,  and  simply  refer  to  Miss  Stearns’  excellent 
paper  on  “Reading  for  the  Young,”  read  before  the  Lake  Placid  Conference  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  and  also  to  the  series  of  annual  reports  on 
children’s  reading  contained  in  the  volumes  of  the  Library  Journal. 

Every  librarian  should  consider  himself  morally  responsible  for  every  book  de¬ 
livered  to  any  patron,  much  more  so  if  the  patron  be  a  child,  and  for  this  reason 
he  will  take  the  utmost  pains  to  aid  and  guide  the  children  in  the  selection  of  their 
reading-matter. 

Personal  Influence:  In  small  places  the  librarian’s  direct  personal  influence 
may  aid  the  library  in  this  adaptation  to  local  needs  and  circumstances,  and  while 
what  Miss  West  calls  his  ‘ 1  personal  equation  ’  ’  may  enter  as  a  factor  in  his  work, 
it  is  advisable  for  every  librarian  to  remain  the  “unknown  quantity  of  that 
equation.” 


